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THE MANIAC, 4 Fragment. 

to bit i LORENZO, alighting from his carri- 
1 con fampge to ease tthe horses while they ascend- 

dan exceeding steep hill, was struck by 
"Ipod MBhe noble appearance of a magnificent 
ns of Meeastle which crowned its summit, the 





st rays of an autumnal sun were shin- 
g on the rich coloured windows, and 
elected the arms of the noble family in 
, thousand dazzling hues ; the spacious 
ourts were filled with elegant equi- 
rages and servants in splendid liveries ; 
ll was bustle, and denoted the recent 
arrival of the master of the castle. On 
esuming his seat in the carriage, Lo- 
renzo breathed forth a sigh ; and lean- 
ing forward to catch a glimpse of the 
magnificent building, mentally exclaim- 
ed, ‘Happy mortal, in the castle of 
your ancestors, what care can reach your 
bosom? all the pleasures of wealth and 
beauty court your acceptance ; the in- 
vention of many is employed daily to 
add something more to your comforts 
or your pleasure, whilst numerous at- 
tendants stand ready to fly at your com- 
mand and anticipate your wishes ; alas! 
how different is my lot, from infancy 
doomed to misfortune, the child of de- 
lusion, the victim of depravity, reduced 
almost to beggary by the villany of a 
false friend, and deserted by her on 
whom I had placed my fondest youth- 
ful affections for a wretch every way 
my inferior! What has the rich posses- 
sor of yon noble castle done to merit the 
+ Hi favour of Heaven, more than thousands 
ff of miserable beings who know not where 
to lay their heads? Sure Providence is 
unmindful of the creatures his power 
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has formed!” These gloomy reflections 
were interrupted by the carriage enter- 
ing the inn yard. Our lonely traveller 
desired to be conducted to a private 
room, there, to weep unseen o’er the 
woes an unfeeling world and the treach- 
ery of false friends had inflicted on a 
heart worthy a better fate.—The next 
morning the sun rose with a refulgence 
which appeared to cheer all nature but 
the heart of Lorenzo, who, after par- 
taking of a solitary breakfast, determin- 
ed on a walk.—T he beauties of nature 
are commonly unheeded by the child 
of sorrow; yet, a sudden turn of the 
path, discoverd to the view of Lorenzo 
one of those scenes, so romantically 
beautiful, that even the eye of apathy, 
could not behold it unmoved. A ver- 
dant mead sloping with a.gentle decli- 
vity to the banks of a murmuring rivu- 
let, led over a rustic bridge to the 
village church, whose modest spire 
scarce rose above the dark yew and me- 
lancholy cypress, which shaded the 
humble graves of the unassuming sons 
and daughters of industry. On the church 
yard stile sat an aged man in the dress 
of a soldier, his sun burnt features were 
softened by a tear as he pensively con- 
templated an opposite tomb stone: be- 
yond the church yard a fine open coun- 
try appeared to the view : the lofty oak, 
the slender pine, the trembling poplar 
and the lowly cottage, alternately charm- 
ed the eye, and formed a striking con- 
trast to the lofty turrets of the neigh- 
bouring castle. But the whole attention 
of Lorenzo was engaged by a female 
figure reclining on a green bank; 
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her dress which was black, fell m 


arms Were uncovered, and the a 
fairness of her bosom was partly shad 

by the redundant tresses of her flaxen 
hair; her face, exquisitely beautiful, 
was pale, and her azure eyes bent with 
silent despair on a small basket of flow- 
ers. At a little distance stood a female 
attendant who watched the fair mourner 
with the utmost solicitude. Thé feet 
of Lorenzo were by an irresistable im- 
pulse led towards her : she lifted up her 
eyes to the sympathetic intruder, who 
discovered with horror that the beauti- 


fled forever—settled woe and black de- 


pair ; obscured her fine features. 
( To be continued. ) 


—D 
ELEGANT ESSAYS AND SELECTIONS. 
Dissipation. 

The love of dissipation is allowed to 
be the reigning evil of the present day. 
It is an evil which many content them- 
selves with regretting, without seeking 
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she was of the finest order of fine forms; || sure seldom last long enough to aj, 
grace- || the brow of him who plucks them; 
ful drapery around her feet; her fine | they are the only roses which do , 


} lost their beauty. 


|| wardness, visits his patrons at all how 
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| not give him a great employment, ki 


| judgment, that as he thinks himself 





to redress. It is too often cultivated 
asthe readiestrelief to domestic infelici- 
ty ; it draws the mind awhile from the 
subject of its distress, and suffets it to 
enjoy an interval of ease; but this re- 
source is as treacherous as it is moment- 
ary, and plunges the mind into more 
real distress than that from which it pro- 
mised to relieve it. Every oné seems 
convinced that the evil so much com- 

ined of does really exist somewhere, 
though all are inwardly persuaded that 
it is not with themselves. All desire a 
general reformation, but few will listen 
to proprosals of particular amendment. 

Dissipation not only disposes its vo- 
taries, by relaxing the tone of mind, 
and rendering it incapable of applica- 





“4 tion, study, or virtue, to every thing 
' ‘useful and excellent, but disqualifies 


them tor the enjoyment of pleasure it- 
self. It softens the soul so much, that 
the most superficial employment be- 
comes a labour, and the slightest incon- 
venience an agony. The roses of plea- 
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retain their sweetness after they h; 
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THE MODEST FELLOW. 

We have one peculiar elegance ing, 
language above all others, which 
conspicuous in the word fellow. Ty 
word added to to any of our adjectiys 
extremely varies or quite alters 4 
sense of that with which it is joing 
Thus, though a modest man, is ty 
most unfortunate of all men, a mod« 
fellow is superlatively happy. A m 
dest fellow is a ready creature, wh 
with great humility, and as great fo 
















































meets them at all places, and has g 
moderate an opinion of himself, that hy 
makes his court at large. €f you wil 



























will accept of a little one. He has ¢ 
profound a deference for his benefactorfijam, 








for any thing he can get, he is above 
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nothing which is offered. He is like 
the young batchelor of arts who wet 








to London recommended for a chap 
lain’s place; but as no such place wa Y 
vacant, accepted the occupation of ii 
postillion. we 
SEARCH AFTER AN OLD WOMAN, by 

Letter 4. m 

Since I last wrote to you, I had a-%% ,,, 
most attained the utmost pinnacle of ,, 
my earnest wish and longing desires, % }, 
by hearing of an old woman, but alas! , 
before I could find out her place of resi- & } 
dence she had died, leaving me as far 
from the end of my pursuit as when! ® | 
first began. I should almost have gort & , 


crazy for joy, I protest, had I obtained 
her; I should I am afraid have abso- 
lutely worshipped her, but wishes are 
but wishes and hopes but hopes. It is § 
surprising to me that none of our anti- § 

uarians have made ita point to enrich 
their collections with something of the 
kind, and I can attribute this defect on- 
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ill tongues, and suffer calumnies ; which 


time cures, when reason cannot. 
oe 
ON THE ADVANTAGES OF COUGHING. 


There are few disorders incident to the hu- 
man frame, which peopte‘are more desirous of 
curing than a cough, for théir timidity in this 
respect, I could never obtain a proper reason. 
Coughing is unquestionably insome cases attend- 
ed with pain; but have we arrived atan age of rea- 
son and philosophy without being able to endure 
a little pain ? granting that the pain is on some 
occasions troublesome or rhat it is more pain- 
ful than has been represented, is there nothing 








tO adgll. to the impossibility of finding the 
1em; Mhenomenon. I have some notion of 
h do iting to my friends abroad, and es- 
hey bh, ishing a correspondence with every 
puntry in Europe, Asia and Africa, if | 
chance this universe contains an old 
man; but the expense is unfortu- 
€ in oymately too great for my slender finances, 
hich MMlready not a little impaired by my ne- 
lecting every thing to seck for an old 
roman. I therefore, sir with your per- 
nission thus publickly appeal to the 
orld. Icall upon all your readers to as- 





ist me. Jf they can but give me infor- 
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MOdedmmation where an old woman is to beseen, 
A mofo pains, no expense or labour, shall be 
» Whymmvanting on my part. Bolts and bars| 
at fomhall fly before me. I will cheerfully 
hounfilimscend mountains, or dive into unfath- 






med caves, if my pains may be at last 
ewarded by the sight of an old wo- 
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1 wilman. Hoping .you will excuse the 
it, himnumber and length of my letters, I take 
as simmy humble leave for the present, and 
tor’ ny yours, 

olf fi A Virtuoso. 
bove — ee 





CHARLES.—A Character. 
Charles is a man of good family, 


good learning, entertaining conversa- 
tion, and acute wit. He talks well, is 
master of style and writes not con- 
temptibly in verse. Yet all this serves 
but to make him politely ridiculous ; 
and he is above the rank of common 
characters only to have the privilege of 


like 
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. being laughed at by the best. His fa- 
"BE nily makes him proud and scornful ; 
“ his learning makes him assuming and 
BB absurd, his wit arrogant and satirical. 
=: He mixes some of the best qualities of 
1 the head with the worst of the heart. 
6 Every body is entertained by him, 
4 While nobody esteems him. 

}- — 2 

e Patience and Temperance contribute 
S@ much to the iness of mankind ; they 
- @ produce content in the mind, ease in the 
1 & body, and quietnessinthe soul. Plutarch 
> @ advised Trajan to patience in trouble, 


to be gentle in business, to bear with 





to balance it? Is not the possession of a cough, 
and the liberty of using it when we please, an 
advantage of the first importance ?—It is indeed 
so valuable a substitute for speech, that ido | 
not see how we could part withit, without sup- 7 
pressing those opinions which we are not al- | 
lowed to express in words. The great utility of 
coughing appears principally inthe senate : sup- 
pose a member has made a speech so long as to 
become tiresome, and so dullas to create no in- 
terest, and that he still continues to weary out 
the patience of his hearers, what are they to 
do? None of them dare interrupt him in words ; 


not even the speaker of the house himself can |” 


request him to conclude before he pleases. 
What then is to be done? let half a dozen, ora 
dozen of his brethren, begin acoughing chorus 
which they may repeat until he is completely 
put to silence; and as it very fortunately hap- 
pens that this venerable assembly hold their sit- 
tings in winter, when coughs are more. frequent 
than at any other season, they can supply them- 
selves with this method of reply at a very easy 
rate. Inthe church coughing is of considera- 
ble service ; if any thing should happen to be 
said in the course of the sermon, which alludes 
to any person present, they can immediately 
communicate their opinions to each other by a 
gentle tickling cough and by this means hold 
upa conversation of some length, at the expense 
of the preacher, who thinks, poor man ! that 
their lungs are affected, whereas it is only their 
consciences. Its utility at the bar is so obvi- 
ous to the most superficial observer that I need 
not at present, enlarge upon it. Nods and winks 
any person may detect, but the language of 
coughing is confined to your old practition- 
ers. 
( Fo be concluded in our next.) 
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Dr. S. Johnson being at dinner at Mrs. Ma- 
cawley’s, the conversation turned on the equal- 
ity of mankind, which the lady of the honse 
contended for with all the energy of a republi- 
can. Johnson made a few short answers, in 
hopes to change the subject ; but finding’ she 
would go on, he finished his dinner with as 
much haste as possible, and then giving his plate 
to the footman, begged he would take his place: 
“‘What are you about doctor ?” said the lady :— 
“Oh! nothing, madam, but to preserve the 
equality of mankind.” 





































MAY. 


Sweet month of May I love thy fragrant flow- 
ers, , 
Thy cheerful aspect and thy vocal train, 

Yet more I prize thee, for those happy hours, 
Which gave thy Anna to adorn thy reign. 
Thy charms so fleeting, please us but a while, 

And then to June’s more ardent climes con- 
vey; 
But the wild magic of thy Anna’s smile, 
Throughout the year extends perpetual May. 
Ev’n amid winter’s desolating ire, 
Her notes so soft delight the pensive shade, 
May still is heard—as vocal in her lyre, 
And still is seen as blooming—in the maid. 
Oh! long protect the day her birth endears, 
And crown it with more joy the oft’ner it ap- 
pears. 
—— 2 +a 


BROTHER NAGGS—A commentary. 
The clock struck one—when Naggs arose, 
And sought a butcher’s o’er the way ; 
For want had banished his repose, 
And honest thoughts were far away : 
Yet tho’ he often stood and gaz’d, 
And up and down he mov’d his jaw ; 
His idle jaw was little pleas’d, 
It did not bite the meat he saw.— 
The clock struck two—a hungry knell— 
He mark’d a joint—he long’d to eat it ; 
Backward he hied him to his cell, 
To ponder how he best might get it; 
Me curs’d—he kick’d his chairs and table— 
His coat, he swore, could ne’er conceal 
it ;— 
He would have cried, had he been able, 
And much he wish’d, yet fear’d to steal it. 
The clock struck three—ah desperate thief ! 
No more his hand, withheld by fear, 
Refus’d to grasp the piece of beef, 
Which lay so opportunely near, 
He snatch’d, was seizd !—yet censure not, 
*T was hunger led his soul astray ; 
O, let his error be forgot ! 
And * detter luck to morrow” say. 
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Lines written in my library. 
Here for a moment slipt from care, 
. From noise and bustling crouds away, 

Sweet zephyrs waft.the purest air, 

And bid the muse attempt the lay. 
Fall many an author on yon boards, 

That once divinely sung or taught, 
Here offers me experienced hoards, 

And bids me think as once they thought. 
Here hist’ry’s page unfolds the roll, 

That many a hero, statesman play’d, 
How irtue marks the scroll, 

Of vice how soon the laurels fade. . 
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Then haply here improve each hour, 
Call sacred wisdom to thy aid, 
Not then shall tedious moments low’r, 
Nor youth unprofitably fade. 
me + 
ON A TEAR, 
Oh! that the chemists magic art 
Could crystallize this sacred treasure ' 
Long should it glitter near my heart, 
A secret source of pensive pleasure, 
The little brilliant, ere it fell, 
Its lustre caught from Clara’s eye ; 
Then, trembling, left its coral cell— 
The spring of sensibility ! 
Sweet drop of pure and pearly light ! 
In thee the rays of virtue shine 
More calmly clear, more mildly bright, 
Than any gem that gilds the mine. 
Benign restorer of the soul! 
Whoever flies to bring relief, 
When first she feels the rude controul 
. Of love or pity, joy or grief. 
The sages and the poets theme, 
In ev’ry clime in ev’ry age ; 
Thou charms’: in fancy’s idle dream, 
In reason’s philosophic page. 
ee ee 
TO AN INFANT, on the death of its mother. 
The tender plant which virtue rears, 
A lovely blossom bears, 
That triumphs o’er the frost of years, 
And life’s corroding cares ; 
Sweet little rosy flow’ret fair, 
Be this thy earthly doom ; 
Till, foster’d by celestial air, 
Thou shalt forever bloom ! 
ee eed 
Once, when monopoly had made, 
As bad as now the eating trade, 
A boy went to a baker’s shop, 
His gnawing appetite to stop : 
A loaf for four cents there demanded, 
And down a tiny loaf was handed. 
The boy survey’d it round and round, 
With many a look and shrug profound— 
At length—* Why master,’ said the wight, 
«* This loaf is very, very light !” 
The baker his complaint to parry, 
Replied, with looks most archly dry, 
While quick conceit, sat squinting on his eye— 
‘ Light, boy! then you’ve se less to carry’ 
The boy grinn’d plaudits to his joke, 
And on the counter laid down rhino, 
With mien, tbat all but plainly spoke— 
‘ With you I'll soon be even, I know.’ 
| Thewe took his loaf and went his way ; 
But soon the baker bawl’d him back— 
|‘ You’ve laid me*down but three cents Jack ' 
* And four cents was the loaf’s amount, 
‘ How’s this you cheating rascal hey ? 
‘ Sir, says the boy, ‘ you’ve less to count !” 
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